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I SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 





A Encourage Social Planning 


1) 


2) 


3) 


Municipalities should increase their involvement 
in co-ordination and evaluation of social services 
provided within their boundaries. 


Municipalities should formulate social goals in 
the local political arena. 


The Ontario government should provide financial 
incentives for the improvement of public input 
into planning, revise the notice and appeals 
process, and formulate new policies on citizen 
participation and planning procedures. 


B Improve Social Input into Physical Planning 


L) 


5) 


6) 


Municipalities should consider physical planning 
an ongoing process and should base it upon . 
Operational social goals and on information 
contained in a social inventory. 


The Ontario government should provide financial 
incentives to foster the development of social | 
planning input into plan-making and development 
review. 


The Ministry of Housing should revise the Planning 
Act and its procedures to facilitate more compre- 
hensive social review of subdivisions and social 
review of large scale physical developments on an 
individual basis. 


II PHYSICAL PLANNING AND SOCIAL OUTCOMES 


In practice, municipal planning has been physical or 

land use planning. The foundation for municipal planning 
is contained in the Plarining Act which is primarily 
concerned with the physical development of municipal 
planning areas. Various sections and parts of the 
Planning Act clearly indicate this focus, for example:. 


1) Section 2(7): The scope and general purpose of an 
official plan include the requirements of the 
planning area for drainage land uses, communications, 
and public services. 


2) Part II and III: The legislative basis is established 
for the land-use controls -- subdivisions, agreements 
and zoning by-laws. 


The Planning Act, however, does not focus upon the social 
outcomes of physical development. The three most important 
social outcomes are: 


1 The quality of life of the local community 


Physical development decisions may enhance or detract 
from the quality of life of a local community. The 

impact of physical development may influence, for example, 
the safety of the residents, the stability cf social 
interaction, and the perception of the local area by the 
residents. 


2 The social patterns of the local communit 


Physical development decisions influence the cost and 
type of housing, and consequently the residential social 
mix, and also affect the location and type of available 
employment, and, consequently, the diversity of 
employment and the tax base of local communities. 


3 The community facility and program requirements 


Physical development decisions may lead to increased or 
decreased community facility or program requirements in 
both existing and developing areas. A plan, for example, 
may encourage new family housing, with consequent 
requirements for day care, education, and community 
recreation programs. 


3. 


The Ontario Welfare Council suggests the social outcomes 

of some past physical deveicpment decisions have not been 
positive. Some significant negative social consequences 

include: 

1. Physical development decisions have led. to 


dislocation of existing residerts and demoliton 
of the low income housing stock 


2. Physical development decisions have contributed 
to the high cost of housing in newly developed 
areas*, 


3. Physical development decisions have largely failed 
to take into consideration community facility and 
program needs other than parks, schools and churches. 


4. Physical development decisions have been made 
without adequate consideration of the quality 
of life and community program implications of 
high density residential complexes. 


In order to minimize these negative social outcomes, the 
Ontario Welfare Council recommends encouragement of 
municipal initiatives to improve the social input into 
physical planning. The quality of this social input is 
closely related to the quality of the social planning in 
the community. Municipal involvement in social planning 
will aid in the form'lation of social goals ror physical 
planning, the development of citizen participation in 
physical planning, and the co-ordination of social 
services with physi. .al development. The Ontario Welfare 
Council tius, recommends: 


1. the encouragement of social planning and 


2. the improvement of the social input into physical 
planning. 
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DEVELOPING SOCTAL PLANNING 


Som. municipalities are already involved in social 


planning endeavours. It is difficult to define these 


social planning endeavours cxcept in general?, 


1) 


2) 


3) 


A first set of social planning endeavours is 
concerned with social services and \elfare' 
considerations in the traditional sense, 


A second set of social planning activities 
focuses on quality of life issues. Difficult 
to determine and somewhat intangible, this 
type of social planning is concerned with the 
good life with all its concomitants. 


A third set of social planning endeavours 
refersto the social process of involving 
people in planning. 


The extent of municipal involvement in social planning 


is limited by political, legal and financial constraints: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


the lack of municipal influence on federal and 
provincial social service programs which limits 
municipal involvement in the total range of 
planning functions; 


the intricacies of planning districts which 
overlap so as to prohibit comprehensive social 
planning; 


the physical planning departments and boards 

have thought that they do not have the exper- 

tise or responsibility to become involved in 
social planning. Social planning is outside 

their mandate and in the area of ‘welfare’ service 
delivery. 


Given these problems, the question is: What can 


municipalities do about social planning? We will 


address this question in relation to the types of 


social planning outlined above. 


1. Municipal Involvement in 
Social Services 





The problem of lack of planning authority is especially 
relevant. Municipalities cannot decide in isolation that 

a children's aid society should be started in their town, 
that a federal correctional facility would be best located 
in their municipality, or that the level of unemployment 
benefits will be changed for their city. Other levels of 
government fund or administer and have direct control over 
the planning of many programs which are physically located 
within municipalities. What municipalities can do is to 
perform social planning at a co-ordinating level. That is, 
through the social inventory suggested on Page _10,the mun- 
icipality will know which services are available and what 
needs exist, and can use this information to encourage co- 
operation and co-ordination among agencies which provide 
the services. The municipality will also be in an ideal 
position to encourage evaluation of services, and could 
offer incentives for additional programs through zoning 
procedures. The Ontario Welfare Council recommends increased 


municipal involvement in co-ordination and evaluation of 
social services provided within its boundaries. 


2. Municipal Involvement in 
Quality of Life Issues 


The second type of social planning deals with quality of 
life issues, There is little agreement on the proper 
poroportion of the many ingredients that make up a good 
life in Ontario, and what we get is probably not all we 
would desire. What is relevant here is not an agreement 
about what is involved in quality of life. What is 
critical to social planning is the fact that what we get— 
the living conditions in which we work, and plan, are 
determined by a political process. If, for example, we 
value visual access to trees, and choose a maple—lined 
street to live on, we have done what we can as individ- 
uals to realize our definition of the good life. if 

the city decides to widen the street to ease access to a 
through-way, our quality of life is diminished —- and that 
decline came about through some interaction between 
elected representatives of the city and municipal civil 


servants. 


In this context, it is apparent that the municipality and 
the resident place different emphasis on the components 

of the good life. Our contention is that the debate and 
decisions about what makes up a high quality life in this 
province should be moved to a more open political arena. 

We believe that municipal social goals should be formulated 
by elected representatives, so that the accountability to 
the public is strengthened. Given the widespread disagree- 
ment about social goals, the political process is the way 
in which optimal agreement can come about. 


The Ontario Welfare Council recommends formulation of muni-~ 


cipal social goals within the local political arena. 


3. Municipal Involvement in 
Fostering Public Participation 





This brings us to the third type of social planning. During 
recent years citizen participation has been sought with 

modest success to strengthen the ‘neople' part of planning. 
The past lack of success is not sufficient reason to drop 

the idea, but what is needed are new styles of encouraging 

the public to participate. The approach suggested in "Subject 
to Approval" would be an innovative approach’. The Qntario 


Welfare Council suggests the Ministry of Housing offer demon- 
stration grants to municipalities which are trying to 
improve public input_to the planning process. We also 


suggest that the Ministry itself could provide incentive 

to municipalities and to the public by opening its own files 
of planning information, and by providing available information 
to people, and organizations from whom input is sought. 


Citizen participation also takes place at what is now the end of 
the planning process, After municipal plans have been formu-— 
Jated, notice of their formulation is circulated, public hearings 
are held and the public is made aware, to varying degrees, 

of the effects of the proposed plan. Farther down the road, 
after the Official Plan is in place, changes in local zoning 
by-laws are proposed, and if objected to, the Ontario Municipal 
Board becomes involved. 


The ways in which these post facto procedures hinder citizen 
input have been thoroughly documented in “Subject to Approval" 
and in the "Report of the Select Committee on the Ontario 
Municipal Board - 1972", and recommendations with respect to 
these problems were made in both reports’. The theme of these 
recommendations is clear — the primary factor in limitations 

of the notice and appeals procedure is the absence of government 
policy. The provincial government has not clarified the func-— 
tions of the Ontario Municipal Board, ‘nor has it facilitated 
access and participation of the public in the appeals process. 


g. 


Government policy which separates the administration function 
of the Ontario Municipal Board from its policy function, 
would clearly reduce its volume of work, and thereby shorten 
the time involved in the appeals procedure. Government 
policy, which simplifies and shortens the appeals process, 
would encourage access of the public to Plan amendments 


and by-law revisions. 


Government policy which provides province-wide consistency 
about notice procedures and format would increase public 
understanding of the process. Government policy which 
encourages provision of technical assistance to appellants 
without access to such expertise would foster a more equal 
adversary relationship in the hearing process. Lack of 
government policy in these and other areas of the notice 
and appeals process severely handicaps public participation 


in planning. We urge immediate revision of the notice and 
appeals process, and formulation of provincial policies 
on citizen participation and planning procedures. In our view 


these changes would greatly facilitate current municipal eforts 
to involve the public in planning. 


This section has reviewed the possible municipal involve-—- 
ments in social planning that would benefit physical 


planning. The Ontario Welfare Council suggests increased 
municipal acitivity in the development of social planning 
which will improve the social outcomes of physical develop- 


ment. The next section examines ways in which this increased 
municipal social planning activity can be introduced into 
physical planning. 


IMPROVING SOCIAL INPUT INTO MUNICIPAL PHYSICAL PLANNING 


In the past decade, many measures have been adopted by 
municipalities to fuster greater social planning input 
into physical planning. In order to encourage further 
social input, the Ontario Welfare Council recommends: 


1. Municipal Pysical Plan-Making should be based upon 
operational social goals, and on information contained 


in_a social inventory. 


The foundation of munichal physical planning is the 
preparation of an official plan to guide municipal development 
control and public works decisions. In the past, most 
official plans have contained some reference to goals, 

and to social goals. However, the goal statcments, and 
especially the social goal statements, have not becn 

closely related to the detailed implementation sections 

of official plans. 


The function of goal statements is to indicate the desired 

future for the planning area. In general, a goal statement 

may be based upon an asscssment of the present physical 

relationships of a community and/or an assessment of future 

trends and directions of physical development. An 

assessment of a community may generate four different 

types of goal statements: 

1. to preserve certain elements of the prescnt community 
(such as low-income neighbourhoods); 


2. to eliminate certain elements of the present community 
(such as unsafe road crossings); 


3. to facilitate certain development trends (such as the 
building of new family housing): 


4. to discourage certain development trends (such as 
building of high cost housing). 


Ze Municipal Physicai Trlans should pe the subject of on—goin 


10, 





monitoring bascd upon up-dating of the social inventory 
and analysis of the social impact of development. 


A constant up-dating of the social inventory would 
facilitate on-going monitoring of official plans. With 
the information base of the social inventory, the planning 
department could prepare an annual report on the status 
of the official plan. The status report might indicate 
the extent to which the goals are being reached, specific 
areas of the plan requiring amendment, as well as future 
attempts to meet goals. The annual review of the plan 
would increase the flexibility of physical planning but 
retain the certainty required to protect property rights. 


Municiapl Development Review should include an assessment 
of the social impact of developments. 


The implementation of the physical plan is undertaken 
primarily by two instruments --— the subdivision agreement 
and the zoning by-law. Neither the subdivision review 
process nor the zoning by-law control process allows for 
effective evaluation of large scale developments in 
relation to social goals and concerns. The Ontario 
Welfare Council suggests that social evaluation of sub- 
division plans be facilitated, and that social inventory 
projections be formulated for subdivisions in order to 
ensure that a broad range of community services is 
considered. 


We also suggest that the Planning Act be amended to include 
new development control powers beyond those authorized by 
Sections 35 and 35A. At present, any development is 
permitted as long as it fits the physical criteria of the 
by-law. Some permitted large scale developments have 
Significant social impacts on the quality of life and 
community services of an area. A municipality does not 
have an opportunity to review a development unless a 
re-zoning is involved. The Ontario Economic Council's 


il. 


suggested new development review procedures should he 
considered so as to facilitate individual social 
evaluation of large scale projects. The institution of 
social review of large scalc developments brings the 
following benefits: 
a) the impact of the development could be 
assessed in relation to quality of life, 


the social pattern, and community facilities 
and programs; 


b) the evaluation of the development could 

pinpoint required actions by government 

departments and various agencies. 
In summary, then, social input into physical plan-making 
and social review of development is required. Some 
sections of the Planning Act should be modified, and other 
sections of the Planning Act should be more specific. 
The Planning Act should not regulate the details of 
municipal physical planning. We fully realize that a 
required form for an official plan would soon become the 
minimum required plan and suggest the province encourage 
social input through a program of grants to municipalities. 


The legislative mandate for encouraging social planning 
through the Planning Act has a number of broad policy 
implications for municipalities. In order for the best 
planning to take place, a basic level of information 
within standard definitions would be established. A 
legislative mandate for formation of social inventories 
and goals as well as for provincial goals, would form 

the basis for future planning. 


A number of potential advantages for local government 
would ensuc from a legislative mandate for the formation 
of social goals. Local planners and administrators would 
receive a clear mandate and guidelines for functions 

they already perform, and the formulation of local 

goals would provide guidelines for municipal government 

to respond systematically to the social needs of residents. 


y CONCLUSICN 


Physical development cecisions have produced negative 
social outcomes related to the quality of life, the social 
pattern, and community scrvices of local communitics. 
The Ontario Welfare Council has recommended in this 
submission a two-fold stratcgy to minimize these negative 
outcomes: 
1. thc improvement of the social input into 

physical planning; 


2. the cncouragement of the various types of 
social planning in local communities. 


The improvement of the social input to physical planning 
also should facilitate the establishment of linkages 
between social and physical planning. First, the formation 
of social goals can be a joint effort of the physical 
planning department and the social planning bodies. 

Second, the social planners could assist in the prepara- 
tion of the social inventory and in the monitoring of 
physical planning and its social outcomes. Third, the 
social planning bodies could provide comments and confer 
with the physical planning bodies with regard to specific 
development. In some communities, social planners are 
already involved with physical planners in these ways. 

The Ontario Welfare Council recommends more formal 
encouragement of these relationships and specific financial 
inducements. 


The development of the various types of social planning 
enables the growth of a meaningful partnership of social 
and physical planning. In the case of social service 
planning, the social service planners can work with the 
physical planners in assessing the service impacts of 
growth in general and of developments in specific areas. 
In the case of ‘quality of life' planning, social planners 
can contribute to the development of social goals and the 
development of social review criteria. In the case of 
people planning, social planners can assist in the 
development of public input to physical plcnning. The 


13. 
particular inputs of social planning to physical planning 
mey include 211 the inputs or only onc specific input. 


The strengthening of the social and physical planning 
relationships is of mutual benefit. On the one hand, 
physical planners'may develop a stronger awareness of the 
social impact of physical development decisions. And, 

on the other hand, social planners may examine more 
carefully the rclevance of growth to social planning and 
the geographic impact of social services. 


The Ontario Welfare Council believes that this inter- 
change will result in improved output - a better Plan, 
and better planning. 
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APPENDIX 


SOCIAL INVENTORY 


In order to assess social consideration in a community, some 
preliminary data should be collected by the municipality. 
These data, termed here a ‘social inventory’ will be used as 
the foundation for social service planning in the municipality 
and for improved social input into physical planning. 


In its first stages, the inventory will consist of two types 

of information -- first, population statistics. Demographic 
data should be available, and for new subdivisions, population 
projections could be formulated. On the basis of these data, 
needs of sub—sections of the actual or projected population 
could be formulated. For example, data which shows a community 
population with high proportion of people over age 50 should 
lead municipal government to consider needs for homes for the 
elderly, homemaking, and visiting nurse services. 


A second section of the ‘social inventory’ could consist of an 
assessment of social services available within the community. 
The following chart suggests a matrix within which county 
service needs could be assessed. 


Intermittant 
Non-Residential 
(e.g. Doctor's 







Residential 
services 
(e.g. Extended 


Regular 
Non~Residential 
Services 












AGE 
(0-5)(6-18) | (0-5) (6-18) 
(18-60)(60+) | (18~60) (60+ ) 


Services 


